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A beautiful new edition 
of the Old Testament 


for Young Readers 


ORE than 90 richly col- 

ored paintings (plus 70 in 

black and white) by the famous 

Feodor Rojankovsky, illustrate 
THE GOLDEN BIBLE. 


The text of the Old Testament 
has been arranged with thought- 
ful care. The beauty and dignity 
of the King James version are 
retained. But simplifications 
have been made so that the chil- 
dren may easily read for them- 
selves the century-old stories of 


Noah, Abraham, and Isaac, of 
Moses, Jacob, and Joseph, Dan- 
iel, Ruth, David, and Goliath. 


Two years of painstaking edi- 
torial work and planning, and 
the use of the finest printing pro- 
cesses available,have made this 
beautiful children’s Old Testa- 
ment a joy to read and look at—a 
delight for old and young alike. 


THE GOLDEN 
BIBLE 


The Old Testament for Young 
Readers. Price $2.50. A Golden 
Library Book published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York 
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By ANNE MOLLOY 
Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


The day-before-Christmas wind blew 
across the bare, brown ground. It 
rocked the sign above the store window 
by which Rose and her friend, Nancy, 
stood. It swung the boughs of the great 
Christmas tree in the park across the 
street and rattled its bright red and 
green and blue light bulbs. It whipped 
wind tears from Rose’s eyes. 

‘“Let’s try one more store,” she said 
to Nancy. “Maybe it will have a present 
I could buy Dan with my penny. Let’s 
try once more.” 

“Let's,” said Nancy. 

They went into the red store next 
door. They walked up and down its 
aisles. ‘They looked at presents, hun- 
dreds of them. But there wasn’t one for 
a penny that they could see. 

“Maybe the lady over there will tell 
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us if they have any presents for a 
penny,’ said Rose. ‘‘Let’s ask her.” 

“Let's,” said Nancy. 

Rose stood up on tiptoe, her penny 
in her hand. She leaned over the coun- 
ter in front of the lady and said in a 
loud voice, ‘Any presents for a penny, 
lady?” 

The lady banged open the cash regis- 
ter drawer. 

‘This is a five-and-ten cent store, lit- 
tle girl,’ was all she said. She scooped 
dimes and nickels from the drawer, 
then snapped it and her mouth shut. 

“Oh,” said Rose. She sank back on 
her heels and turned to Nancy. “No 
presents for a penny,” she said. 

Together they walked through the 
swinging door into the wind. This time 
the tears it whipped from Rose’s eyes 
weren't wind tears. 

“There's nothing I can buy for Dan 
with my penny. There’s a blotter I 
made in school for my father, there’s 
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the calendar I made for my mother. 
Why don’t schools let you make presents 
for brothers?” 

“Because there isn’t time, with all 
we have to learn about,” said Nancy. 

And Rose agreed. There wasn’t time. 

“But what good is my penny if it 
won't buy anything for Dan?” she asked. 
Then she smiled and answered her own 
question. “It’s good for a penny walk 
anyhow. Remember, we took one last 
summer. You toss a penny up and if it 
lands on your hand top-side up you take 
the first street to your right. And if it 
lands bottom-side up you take the 
street to the left. You do that every time 
you come to a crossing. The penny de- 
cides for you which way to turn. Let’s 
take one now. You can’t tell what we 
may see or find.” 

“Let’s,” said Nancy. 

Rose let Nancy have first throw. 

Nancy tossed the penny into the air 
and caught it in her two cupped palms. 
“The head is on top,” she said, study- 
ing the penny. ‘““That means we turn 
right first.” 

They walked past several more stores 
on the main street and then turned 
down the first street leading from it to 
the right. 

The penny had made a good choice 
for them. Once they left the stores be- 
hind they saw only fine houses on both 
sides of the street. Now that darkness 
was almost here, the great houses were 
lighting up. Never had Rose and Nancy 
seen such bright Christmas trees as they 
saw in the front windows of every 
house; never had they seen such gay 
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lights as were strung around front doors 
and porches. They said “Oh,” or “Ah,” 
in front of almost every one. 

“T'll push Dan over here in his strol- 
ler tomorrow,” said Rose. ‘Seeing all 
this will be almost as good as a present.” 

At last another street cut across this 
one of fine houses. 

“My turn to find out whether we go 
right or left,’’ said Rose. Up she tossed 
the penny and caught it on the back of 
her hand. 

“Tails this time; we turn left,” she 
said. “I hope we'll be as lucky this 
time.” | 

For a while it didn’t look as if they 
were. The farther they walked, the 
smaller the houses became. Some had 


no bright red or green lights at all. And | 


the wind blew strongly behind them 
now as if it wanted to hurry them off 
the street. 

Worst of all, a black dog suddenly 
rushed out at them from an open gate- 
way. He stood in front of them and 
raised his head in bark after bark. Nancy 
and Rose stood still. They were too 
afraid even to turn around and go 
away. 

After a long while the dog was so 
near they could see his white teeth shin- 
ing in the lamplight. After a longer 
time, the front door of the house 
through whose gate the dog had come 
opened. A woman leaned out. 

“Prince, stop that barking,’ she 
called. “Don’t be afraid, little girls, he 
won't hurt a fly.” 

But Prince kept on barking until 
the woman came out and down the 
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path. Prince stopped his barking now 
and ran in wiggly circles. 

“Come in the house a minute,” said 
the woman. “I'll show you something 
to make you stop looking scared. Don’t 
mind Prince.” 

She caught collar 
marched him into the house. Rose 
and Nancy marched behind, straight 
through the door and into the warm, 
spicy kitchen. 

“Look here,’’ said the woman, and 
held out a tray. On it were rows of 
molasses cookie Santa Clauses. ‘They had 
white frosting beards and red frosting 
caps, and eyes and buttons of currants. 

“Oh,” said Rose and Nancy together. 

“Take one, each of you,” said the 
woman. 

“Thank you,” they said. They each 
took one and marched outdoors. 

“I’m going to save my cookie for 
Dan,” said Rose. “It will be almost as 
good as a boughten present.” 

“I’m going to eat mine,” said Nancy, 
“but you may have the legs.” She 
snapped the cookie Santa Claus’ crisp 
neck with her teeth. 

By the time they had eaten the cookie 
they came to another street. Nancy took 
her turn at tossing up the penny. It fell 
head up into the cup of her palm. They 
turned right, into the new street. 

Here the houses were far apart. The 
wind blew between them more strongly 
than ever. Rose’s hand holding the 
cookie for Dan ached with the cold. 

“The penny didn’t pick us a very 
good street to walk on this time,” said 
Rose. 


Prince’s and 
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But she was wrong, for this street 
later turned out to be the best of ‘them 
all. 

As they passed a big white house they 
saw the wind tugging at a wreath on 
a lighted front door. It flapped. the ends 
of the wreath’s red bow. Then, with a 
howl, it tore the wreath from its fasten- 
ings and rolled it over and over like a 
hoop, down the path and away up the 
street. 

Rose and Nancy chased the rolling 
wreath. Every time they caught up 
with it, every time they had their hands 
stretched out to reach it, a gust of wind 
hurried it away from them. 

“Oh, dear, we'll never get it,” said 
Nancy. 

At last, under a_ street light, the 
wreath slowed down. Rose fell on it to 
make sure of stopping it. She did stop 
the wreath from rolling on, but at the 
same time she broke in two the Santa 
Claus cookie. Oh, dear, now she had 
nothing for Dan at all! 

She and Nancy sadly ate the cookie 
as they carried the wreath back to its 
owner's house. Here Rose rang the door- 
bell. 

An old lady not much taller than 
Rose and Nancy opened the door. 

“Thank for returning my 
wreath,” she said, “but come in, do. 
Your noses are as blue as your eyes with 
the cold. It’s colder than Greenland to- 
day, to be sure.” 

Rose and Nancy went inside and the 
old lady closed the door behind them. 
Then she pointed to a suitcase and a 
bag on the floor near a table. 


you 
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“Why should I be complaining of 
the cold when I'm going off to the 
sunny South? Yes, in half an hour the 
taxi man’s coming to take me to the 
train to Florida and I'll spend the win- 
ter there with my boy, basking in the 
sunshine.” 

A trilling bird song interrupted the 
old lady. 

“If it weren't for that Pip, the dear, 
I'd be a happy woman. But would you 
believe it, there’s nobody, high or low, 
wants to take the poor creature. Here 
I'm leaving in half an hour, and not a 
soul have I found to take him, not even 
as a favor to an old friend. Afraid they 
might be put to trouble by a little bird. 
But come, my dears, come see this Pip 
of mine and see what a beautiful bird 
he is.”’ 

Rose and Nancy 
went with the old lady 
to her dining room and 
there in the window = 
hung a golden cage. It 
jounced and _ jiggled, 

















for inside the golden iB 
bars was a green-gold <a) 
bird. In the most Ly 


saucy manner it twit- 
tered and_ twirped, 
swooped and _ sung, 
bobbed and blinked at them. 

“There he sits, the poor creature, 
showing off and throwing seeds on my 
clean floor as if he didn’t have a care in 
the world. Pip, my bird, how could any- 
body not want you? If it weren’t for the 
long days you’d have to spend on the 
train, and the nights, too, I'd take you 
South with me,” said the old lady to 
the bird. 

If the time hadn't been so short and 
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if the bird hadn’t been so beautiful, and 
if she hadn't needed a Christmas present 
for Dan so badly, Rose never would 
have had the courage to say what she 
did. 

‘What about me? Could I have Pip?” 
she asked the old woman. She sounded 
bolder than she felt. 

The old lady turned from the bird to 
Rose. 

“And why not? You look like a good, 
reliable girl. Why not? I'll phone the 
taxi man to take you and the bird cage 
and the bag of bird feed home before he 
takes me to the station. Where do you 
live, child?” 

Rose told her the name and her 
street and number. The old lady called 
the taxi man at once. While they waited 

for him to come Rose 
told how she and 
Nancy happened to be 
so far from home. She 
was so happy at having 


) | a golden bird for Dan’s 


present she would have 
| talked bravely to even 
) the gruffest stranger. 
“It was really the 
4 EBS penny that brought us 
here, wasn’t it, Nan- 
cy?” she asked. 

“Yes, the penny found us the street, 
and the wind found us the house,” said 
Nancy. 

“Lucky penny, lucky wind,” said 
Rose. 

“And a lucky time of year is Christ- 
mas time,’ said the old lady as she wrap- 
ped the bird’s cage for the cold trip 
ahead. 

The taxi man’s horn at the door 
answered a gay, “Yes, yes.” 
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THe Story So Far: When Uncle 
Ben didn’t meet John and Madge Car- 


penter and their cousin Oliver at the - 


station, they walked the three miles to 
Rabbit Run, found the house deserted, 
and their telegram on the floor. Then 
Oliver saw a face at the window. Uncle 
Ben finally arrived, very surprised to 
see them. Oliver told John the face at 
the window had not been Uncle Ben’s. 


Part Two 

“We'll get in a hike this afternoon,’ 
John said to his sister next morning. 
“Remember the old stone mill we 
were going to look up and never did? 
What do you say we start with that?” 

‘How about Oliver?” said Madge. 

“He could stay with Captain Ben. 
We'll show him the farm this morning. 
That ought to hold him for a while.” 

Oliver was duly shown over the farm, 
which was less a farm than a city 
woman's country home. But it had pigs, 
chickens, and some sheep to crop the 
lawn, and there was 
along the river bank. 


a skiff moored 
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THE MYOTERY 
LiF 


RABBIT RUN 


By JACK BECHDOLT 
Illustrated by LOUIS GLANZMAN 
Afternoon brought an annoying 
change of plan. Captain Ben was not 
going to be on the place, he told them 
at lunch. Oliver could not be left all 
alone, unused as he was to the country. 

“You'll have to let him tag along,” 
Captain Ben said. “Can't risk his gettin’ 
into trouble. But cheer up. Corabel 
ought to be back from her sister’s some- 
time tomorrow. She can ride herd on 
young Oliver after that.” 

After the mysteries and alarms of the 
evening before, things seemed very 
cheerful now. The day had started with 
bright sun and though the afternoon 
brought back oppressive heat and some 
thunderheads, the storm was not im- 
minent. Even Oliver’s presence and the 
possibility of his collecting bee stings, 
sunburn, or even broken limbs did not 
depress the young Carpenters. 

Once again they followed the canal, 
closed in by forest on either side. Fre- 
quently they halted to recognize fa- 
miliar places. Here was where the big 
kingfisher lived, and sure enough, the 
kingfisher, or one of his descendants, 
was still perched in a dead tree, scan- 
ning the quiet water for a tidbit. Here 
was where they had found the finest 
spring crops of wild strawberries. It was 
long past strawberry time now, but 
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worth remembering. Every turn of the 
canal, every landmark had its reminder 
of other holidays. 

Oliver kept pace with them manfully, 
though John had secret misgivings 
about his brand-new city shoes. They 
were even rather glad they had brought 
him along; he made a fresh audience for 
their stories of adventure. 

The ruined stone mill they were 
heading for was a little way back from 
the canal, entirely hidden in a rank 
growth of trees, creepers, and under- 
brush. Only by lucky accident, while 
following the trace of an abandoned 
road, had they come upon it last sum- 
mer. That had been as evening was 
drawing in, and they had had only time 
to revel in its romantic gloom and make 
a vow to return. 

At one time, as John explained to 
Oliver, the district had been dotted 
with factories of various sorts, operated 
by water power from the abundant 
streams. The canals had provided cheap 
transportation until railroad competi- 
tion took the freight from the canals 
and steam or electric power made other 
locations more desirable. Finally, the 
mills, built of solid native stone, were 
abandoned. 

‘This one’s a beauty,” John prom- 
ised. “Looks as big as a castle, and all 
ruins. It’s kind of a scary place.” 

Rounding a bend in the old road they 
saw it suddenly, stone walls gleaming 
in the murk of a deep ravine. The 
building stood on a steep hillside, five 
stories in height, and approached by a 
ruined bridge. 

Long ago most of the roof had col- 
lapsed. Walls leaned at drunken angles 
and great splits.in the masonry suggest- 
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ed imminent danger of further collapse. 
In the lowest level were the ruins of a 
flume that had carried the rushing water 
to primitive turbines. Now it was a 
broken ditch ending in a dark, over- 
grown tunnel. 

Through all the ruin, sprouting out 
of cellars, thrusting their limbs through 
broken floors, grew lusty young trees; 
squirrels chattered and scuttled; birds 
swooped through the open roof. 

John and Madge gazed entranced, 
like explorers who have found a new 
Aztec city. Oliver was silent. The place 
frightened him. Who knew what dread- 
ful secrets might be hiding under those 
broken arches? The trickle of water 
through the old flume line fell into 
some deeper well or pond with a hol- 
low splash that he did not like at all. 

But when John said, “Come on, we'll 
explore,’ and started through the vines 
and brush down the hill, Oliver gritted 
his teeth and followed. 

Some previous fall of masonry had 
carried away most of the bridge except 
the foundation of square-hewn beams. 
Below these was a drop of some thirty 
feet. Oliver saw that Madge and John 
proposed to walk one of those beams 
across the chasm, and suddenly his 
knees turned weak. 

Madge danced along behind John, 
singing ‘“The daring young man on the 
flying trapeze.” Oliver set one hesitat- 
ing foot on the square beam. More than 
anything, he wanted to say, then and 
there, “I’m scared. I can’t.” 

John and Madge would never again 
have any time for him, if he turned yel- 
low now! On the other hand, there was 
his dread that he would topple off that 
beam into unknown depths. 
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Oliver was spared the decision. While 
he hesitated, one foot on the beam, 
there came a shout that made them all 
jump. 

“Come back, you young devils! John, 
Madge . . . get out of there and come 
a-runnin’. You want I should paddle 
the pair of you?” That was Captain 
Ben’s voice, and Captain Ben was 
speaking with a rage almost hysterical. 
They saw him on the road above, red 
of face and running toward them. 

All three stood petrified, but a second 
roar from Captain Ben caused John to 
shrug his shoulders and return across 
the gap, followed by his sister. 

Ignoring Oliver, Captain Ben waited 
on the slope, his big chest heaving, his 
eyes wild. He spoke again, shakily, “Of 
all the dumb-headed, blame fool ideas 

. . of all the goggle-eyed craziness. .. .” 
Words failed him. He saw the amaze- 
ment in three pairs of eyes, and made 


an effort to speak more calmly. 
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“Now lookee! I’m responsible for 
your three young lives and limbs. Right 
now that place is dangerous, and if 
you'd got hurt in there your aunt’d fire 
me off my job so fast it’d make a cat 
dizzy. Remember now, so long as I’ve 
got to drive you three young loons 
single-handed, this here mill is out of 
bounds.”’ 

John returned his angry gaze. He said 
calmly, “OK, Captain Ben. You don’t 
have to shout.” 
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“Then come on,” growled Captain 
Ben, and began to lead the way up the 
bank. He took them back over the trail 
and several times he broke into angry 
fragments of speech. At the towpath he 
dismissed them. “You've got the whole 
state of Pennsylvania to have a good 
time in,” he said with more dignity. 
“But in the name of goodness, don't 
scare me like that again!” 

When he was out of sight John shook 


his head in bewilderment. “I never saw @ 


him that way before . . . really scared, 
I mean. And he sure was scared! That 
isn’t like Captain Ben at all!” 

Captain Ben’s behavior had put a 
damper on the afternoon’s explorations. 
In spite of themselves, they talked of 
little else. But when they returned to the 
farm through a flurry of rain and wind 
at evening, they got a very different re- 
ception. 

The kitchen was lighted and warm. 
Captain Ben was beaming. “Got you a 
real bang-up chicken-and-biscuit sup- 
per,’ he announced. “Corabel, she 
thinks she’s some cook, but her old man 
can rustle up a meal that’d put her in 
the shade. Hurry up and scrub now; it’s 
all ready to dish up!” 

They discussed the change in whis- 
pers before returning, cleaned up for 
supper. 

“I think,” said Oliver, ‘‘that he’s sorry 
for losing his temper and is trying to 
make up to us.” 

It looked even more that way when, 
after the dishes were done, Captain Ben 
kindled a fire in the living room and 
suggested they pop some corn. 

The wind and rain were boisterous 
again, and it was snug by the open fire. 
A few leading questions from John 
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started Captain Ben talking about 
canal-boat life in the old days. John and 
Madge had heard many of his tales of 
odd characters and happenings before, 
but they loved to hear them again and 
again. And tonight there was Oliver, to 
whom all this lore was new. 

The fire was dying, it was nearly time 
for bed, when Captain Ben said, “I ever 
tell you about Peg-leg Swanson, the 
pirate?” 

“A pirate? On a canal?” John ex- 
claimed. 

“Sure, a pirate. Anyhow, about as 
tough an old crook as ever throttled in- 
nocent canal skippers and robbed their 
widows and orphans. This Peg-leg was 
a terror and they say his ghost can be 
seen on a dark night, still steerin’ his 
scow up and down the ditch, shoutin’ 
curses at his poor old bony mule and 
roarin’ out his drunken songs.” 

Captain Ben paused to relish their 
eager attention. 

‘“Peg-leg was a deserter from a Penn- 
sylvania regiment in the Civil War. He 
came here when times was boomin’ and 
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a lot of travelers carried their money 
with ‘em, not like today when they 
keep it in banks.” His voice sank 
dramatically, “And let me tell you, a 
lot of those travelers that encountered 
Peg-leg never was seen alive again.” 

The boughs of a big elm outside 
rubbed together with a screech. They 
all jumped. 

“’Stead of moorin’ nights in a vil- 
lage, like the other boats, Peg-leg would 
tie up on a long reach,” Captain Ben 
went on. “That way he would be free 
to prowl the roads in the dark. He had 
a dog, too, Peg-leg did. They tell that 
the dog was more murderous than his 
master.” 

Oliver piped up. “And did the law 
never catch up with him, sir?” 

Captain Ben considered. 

“Well, now!” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
the funny thing. The sheriff of Bucks 
County set out with his men to arrest 
Peg-leg one night. They had enough 
evidence to hang him, folks say. And 
do you know what?” 

“What?” they demanded as Captain 
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Ben paused again, his brow furrowed. 

‘He vanished! Yes, sir, just clean 
evaporated into thin air, him and his 
savage dog and the whole caboodle. 
They never found hide nor hair of him 
since that night!” 

Madge’s look silently questioned 
John. John’s left eye winked significant- 
ly. It said, plain as words, ““He’s mak- 
ing up the whole story.” 

Brother and sister relaxed. They 
were sure now that Captain Ben, for 
some reason of his own, was trying to 
scare them. 

If they didn’t believe, Oliver at least 
seemed to. “Did you say, sir, that you 
have seen his ghost?” 

“W-e-e-e-ll, no—not with my own 
eyes,’ said Captain Ben. “But lots of 
other folks have. They report seein’ 
the old Myrtie Simmons—that was 
Peg-leg’s boat—towin’ down the canal 
with that old rip aboard her, stumpin’ 
up and down the deck and cursin’ his 
poor old rack-bones of a mule. The 
dog’s with him, too, but the whole pic- 
ture has kind of a queer, crawly blue 
light about it, like wet matches glowin’ 
in the dark. And you can hear that 
wooden leg of his goin’, thump—thump!”’ 

As he said it, Captain Ben thumped 
with a log of firewood against the wide 
old planks of the floor. The unexpected 
sound made them jump. 

“Funny thing, too,” Captain Ben 
added. ‘““That ghost outfit is always seen 
at the same place along the ditch, right 
alongside that old mill where I met you 
young ones today.” 

‘“He’s just trying to scare us,” John 
said as they started upstairs to bed. 
‘“He’s trying to scare us from going near 
that old mill again.” 
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Several hours later Oliver waked sud- 
denly. He had a creepy feeling along 
his spine. The wind was up. But he was 
listening for something else, the thing 
that had waked him. 

That was it! The sound had come 
from downstairs in the kitchen. 

Something strange was walking 
about, something that walked with a 
shuffling, steady 
thump! Something that moved exactly 
as Captain Ben described the ghost of 
Peg-leg Swanson! 

For several minutes Oliver could do 
nothing. He just lay still, listening. 

Across the room John tossed in his 
sleep and began to mutter. That broke 
the spell. Oliver jumped out of bed and 
ran to John’s cot. “Wake up! Please 
wake up, John!” 

John sat up suddenly. “Is it a fire?’ 

“Don't shout. It’s downstairs in the 
kitchen! It’s got a peg leg. Listen!” 

From the kitchen came the unmis- 
takable thump—thump and a mutter- 
ing voice. 


thump — thump — 


’ 


“Hold everything,” said John, and 
swung his legs out of bed. “We'd better 
see if Madge is all right.” 

They shrugged on their bathrobes 
and started across the hall for Madge’s 
room. Her door opened before they 
reached it. ““What is it?” she whisper ed. 

“We'll get Captain Ben,” John said. 
The three hurried to Captain Ben’s 
room, their soft-soled slippers sound- 
less on the plank floor. 

There was no answer to their cau- 
tious calls. When they pushed open the 
door they found the room empty. 

The muttering was still going on 
downstairs. The peg leg 
thumped again. 
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thump- 


“I’m going to have a look down 
there,’’ John said. ‘They went in a body 
down the stairs, pausing several times 
to listen. ‘The sounds had ceased. 

The weird howl of a dog broke the 
silence. ‘The noise came from far away 
and ended abruptly, as if hands had 
caught the beast by the throat. Then 
there was no sound except the monot- 
onous spatter of rain into a rain barrel. 

Cautiously John unlatched the door. 
He opened it a crack, then wider. The 
kitchen was dark. When he clicked the 
light switch, the room was empty. 

‘Well, it’s somewhere in the house,” 
John said. “At least it was. I heard it 
—we all did. ‘There’s something going 
on around here that we ought to know 
about.” 

“IT wish Captain Ben was here,” 
Madge shivered. 


“Yes, and that’s queer, too,” John 
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frowned. “1 can’t make out what Cap- 
tain Ben is up to! One minute he’s nice 
as pie, and the next he’s giving us fits 
for just looking at an old mill.” 
Oliver’s voice wavered slightly, but 
he said what all were thinking. “Hadn't 
we better go over the whole house and 
see if everything's all right? I mean if 
. somebody ....”’ Words 
failed him, but they knew that by 


there is.. 


“somebody” he meant a ghostly canal- 
boat pirate with a peg leg. 

John agreed that it must be done. 
“But stick together,” he said. ‘No get- 
ting separated. I don’t believe there’s 
anybody around, but I don’t like it. 
First we'll get my flashlight.” 

‘“There’s a bag of Aunt Judith’s golf 
clubs in the hall,” Madge suggested. 

“You and Oliver each take one,” 
John said promptly. ‘““We might as well 
be prepared.” 

They got the flashlight and the golf 
clubs and began the search on the 
ground floor. Familiar objects looked 
strange in the beam of John’s electric 
torch and shadows moved unexpectedly. 
But as they snapped on electric lights, 
they took heart. There was nothing mis- 
placed, no sign of any intruder. 

They went up the front stairs into 
the dark upper hall and began with the 
rooms there. There was Aunt Judith’s 
sitting room-bedroom, looking spic and 
span and ready for her return. And Cap- 
tain Ben’s room with the undisturbed 
bed, a bathroom, and their own two 
bedrooms. 

They had just made sure of the boys’ 
room and returned to the hall when the 
hall light, an unshaded globe in the 
ceiling, dimmed, gave off a strange siz- 
zing sound and blacked out. 
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Madge jumped and clutched John’s 
arm. Oliver gasped for breath. 

“It just burned out,” John said. “I 
noticed tonight it was an old bulb and 
getting dim. Let’s have a look at the 
attic and then all go to bed.” But he did 
not sound as calm as his advice. 

A narrow stair led to the attic and 
the light there must have burned out 
long ago. John shot the beam of his torch 
about and all three leaped back in sur- 
prise. A ghostly figure with waving arms 
rushed at them. 

There was panic for a moment, then 
Madge laughed shakily. “It’s just one 
of Corabel’s old house dresses that she 
left on a hanger. The draft blows it 
around!” 

“Aw, I knew that!” John muttered. 

“Well, it scared me,” Oliver said. 

They trooped down to the boys’ 
room. John said they had better agree 
on a plan. 

“Maybe we're crazy,” he explained. 
“Maybe everything is all right, but we 
don’t understand it. Anyway, I think 
Captain Ben is holding something back. 
Oliver is dead sure there was a strange 
man hanging around here when Cap- 
tain Ben showed up last night. And 
there's all the other evidence. I vote 
that we don’t say a word to him about 
tonight. Not until we can find out what 
it’s all about.” 

“That way,” said Madge, “if Captain 
Ben isn’t up to something, we wouldn't 
ever have to hurt his feelings by letting 
him know we thought he was.” 

“And anyway, Corabel ought to be 
home by tomorrow,” John added. 


(This is part two of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 
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Che First Christmas Niaht 


By VERONICA O'HARA Illustrated by IRENE ARONSON 


Characters: The Holy Family . . . The Angel . . . The Shepherds 
Abram, the Shepherd Boy . . . Miriam, the little girl 


One side of the room can be the hillside, with the shepherds standing about 
as if guarding their sheep and watching for the star. At the other side of the stage 
or room is the Holy Family, with the Babe lying in the manger or on Mary’s lap. 
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lst SHEPHERD: The night is cold but the stars are bright. 

2ND SHEPHERD: "Tis said the Redeemer is born tonight. 

3RD SHEPHERD: After four thousand years! Can this really be 
true? 

4TH SHEPHERD: God has promised. Of that we knew— 

5TH SHEPHERD: But how will we know that this is the night? 

6TH SHEPHERD: Let us watch for the star that is very bright. 

7TH SHEPHERD: What then? Shall we follow its strange holy light? 


8TH SHEPHERD: We must first give thanks for the wonderful sight. 


Ist SHEPHERD: Then go where it leads, no matter how far— 
ABRAM: May I go with you to follow the star? 
2ND SHEPHERD: No, my boy, the way is too long. 
ABRAM: Please, Father, I’m small, but yet I am strong. 
(Plaintive whimper of the lamb he holds in his arms.) 
5TH SHEPHERD: Your lamb must be ailing. I hear him cry. 
ABRAM: Yes, he is sick. I fear he will die. 
6TH SHEPHERD: Then on the ground you should let him lie— 
ABRAM: But if I keep him snug and warm, 
He will not suffer from wind or storm. 
Ist SHEPHERD: Lo! In the heavens—look! The light! (points.) 
ALL SHEPHERDS (kneeling): Blessed is He who comes tonight! 
ANGEL (appearing from behind the manger and beckoning 
to the shepherds): 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward men. Behold there is 
born to you this night in the city of David a Child, the 
Redeemer of all men.” 
lst SHEPHERD: Let us make ready to visit the little King— 
2ND SHEPHERD: To His tiny hands our gifts we'll bring. 
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(They make ready to go. As they walk across the stage 
or room towards the manger, Abram starts to follow. Then 
he comes back and lays the lamb down. He starts out 
again. The lamb whimpers and Abram turns back. He 
picks up the lamb and, bending under his load, he starts 
out again to follow the men. At last he reaches the manger. 
He hesitates outside the door. Carols are being sung and 
the shepherds are standing or kneeling around the 
manger after they have given their gifts to the Child.) 
ABRAM: How lovely is that Baby King! 

But where is the gift that I should bring? 
Miriam: Neither did I have a gift, little boy, 
And I cried very hard but oh, such joy! 
Wherever my tears fell on the ground, 
White roses sprang up all around, 
I gathered them up, every blossom sweet, 
And placed them at His Little Feet! 
ABRAM: Oh, how happy I should be 
If something like that would happen to me. 
MiriAM: But what do you have in your bundle there? 
ABRAM: Just a little sick lamb. I will give it more air. 
MIRIAM (going up and touching it): 
Why, it doesn’t breathe or lift its head! 
ABRAM (looking at it closely): 
Oh, my little lamb is dead! 
MiriAM: But the Christ Child holds out His little Hands, 
And look, the Mother understands. 
ABRAM: You are right—it is all I have to give— 
What if my little lamb does not live? 
(They go to the manger and Abram places the lamb at 
the Child’s side. They kneel. A whimper is heard.) 
ABRAM: My lamb! It’s alive! What a beautiful sight! 
ALL: Blessed be this Holy First Christmas Night! 
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The King of Smithia 














THERE was a lot of banging going on 
down cellar when I got home that after- 
noon. 

My mother said, ‘““You mustn't bother 
the plumbers; they’re mending the hot- 
water boiler.’’ I said I wouldn't and 
opened the cellar door. Halfway down 
the stairs I stopped. A voice was talk- 
ing in a hoarse monotone. It said: 

a 


WELL, the way you got there, you 
went down into this valley and in the 
middle of the valley was a little hill and 
on the hill was a white tower where the 
king lived. The valley was his kingdom 
and it was called Smithia after the 
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king’s mother-in-law, a Mrs. Smith. The 
kingdom was Eschygovinitzkia before 
the king was married. But when he got 
married and his mother-in-law came to 
live at the tower, she asked him to call 
the kingdom something else because she 
couldn’t pronounce it. 

The king says, “All right, what shall 
I call it?” 

And she says, “It would be nice if you 
called it Smithia after me.” 

And the king says, ‘All right.” 

So they changed the sign at the rail- 
road station and the king crossed out 
Eschygovinitzkia on the palace writing 
paper and wrote Smithia over it in large 
block letters. 
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WELL, the king’s name was Roscoe 
Jones and he was Roscoe the First be- 
cause there had never been a king 
named Roscoe before. He lived in the 
tower with his mother-in-law and his 
wife Queen Mabel—she was that Mabel 
Smith—and his son Prince Elmer and 
his daughter Princess Myrtle and the 
cook Ellen. The tower was just a little 
one so the prime minister and the 
chamberlain and the other courtiers 
slept out and came in by the day. 

Well, King Roscoe was a pretty good 
king. None of the Smithians ever tried 
to kid King Roscoe because he had a 
big spyglass on the roof of the tower and 
he could see through it everything that 
went on in the kingdom. He used to sit 
up there all day long and sometimes 
evenings just watching to see that his 
subjects didn’t do anything that was 
against the law. And when he saw them 
doing anything he didn’t like, if there 
wasn't a law to cover it, he’d come right 
down and write a law about it and 
figure out how much the fine ought to 
be. Then Queen Mabel would write it 
all out on her typewriter and take it out 
and post it on the wall. 








He worked taxes on a scale, like. For 
instance, riding a bicycle on Sundays— 


the first offense would be ten cents. But 
then it would double with each offense 
and pretty soon it would be a hundred 
dollars. It runs up quick. 

So only the rich people could afford 
to break the laws. They used to kind of 
compete with one another, and instead 
of each trying to have sweller houses 
and bigger cars and nicer parties, they'd 
boast about who had the biggest fines. 
Why, nobody who wasn’t a twenty-fifth 
offender could get into court society. 


Pe, 


“HOW did they collect the fines, 
Tom?” asked the other voice, which I 
learned later was that of Mr. Gormly, 
the boss plumber. 

“Easy. When anybody broke a law, 
he knew the king had probably seen 
him through his spyglass and so he'd 
just go down to the post office and buy 
a money order for $4.00, or whatever 
the fine was, and send it to the king. 
That way the king kept his subjects 
happy and got a pretty good income out 
of them at the same time.” 
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LIKE I told you, the people were 
pretty happy, but they did get kind of 
sick of having the king watching them 
all the time. They tried lots of tricks, 
but the king always beat ‘em in the 
end by making another law. 

They put walls and hedges around 
their houses and had heavy window 
shades until the king made them illegal. 
Then they built houses with the win- 
dows all on the side away from the pal- 
ace. And the king added a cross-ventila- 
tion clause to the sanitary code, making 
them illegal. 

The king got more curious, too. He 
went away and took a course in lip- 
reading. The first time he looked 
through his spyglass after he came back 
he darn near had a fit. He came stamp- 
ing down the stairs and dictated seven 
new laws to the Queen about seditious 
utterances, conspiracy, profanity, and 
calling the king names. 

Well, there was one little girl named 
Jenny Green. She was a pert little piece 
and she was mad at the king because 
she liked to climb trees and he had 
made a law that said girls couldn't. Mrs. 
Green was poor and couldn't afford 
fines and so Jenny didn’t climb any 
more. But she said, “I'll get even with 
that old king. You wait and see.” 

One morning the king went up as 
usual to his tower. He swung the spy- 
glass around and he saw old Mr. Ballo- 
way trimming his petunias and Miss 
Amy Wappers painting her fence and 
he made a note to put a fine on all fence 
pickets over three feet high. And then 
he swung the spyglass some more and 
there was Jenny Green sitting under 
the tree she couldn’t climb and saying 
something over and over to herself. 
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Well, the king looked and looked but 
he couldn’t make out what she was say- 
ing. It looked like words but it didn’t 
make sense. He polished his spyglass 
and looked again. Jenny was looking 
right at him and she went right on say- 
ing whatever it was she was saying. 

The king stared and frowned and 
swore two hundred dollars’ worth of 
swear words. Of course he paid the fines 
in to himself so that didn’t make so 
much difference, but he began to get 
good and mad. But there wasn’t any- 
thing he could do about it. 

Jenny's language wasn’t seditious or 
bad and he couldn’t think of any law 
he could make to stop it. So he kicked 
over the spyglass and went downstairs 
and played solitaire. 
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AT this point the voice stopped and 
said in a different tone, “Well, let’s get 
on with the job.”’ And at once there was 
a movement and the rattle of tools on 
metal. 

I went down the last few steps and 
opened the door at the foot of the stairs. 
“Look,” I said, “what did the king do 
after that?” 

A thin, dark, and gloomy man with 
a lock of lank black hair across his fore- 
head glanced up at me. “You been lis- 
tenin’,” he said. 

“And I want to hear the end of the 
story,” I said. 

“Mr. Peek don’t like to finish his 
stories,” said Mr. Gormly. 

“But he can’t stop there,” I insisted. 
“What did the little girl say?” 

“IT dunno,” said Mr. Peek. “I ain’t 
worked that out yet. Like Gorm says— 
these stories ain’t got no end to them. 


Why, I figure it this way. You don't 
read a story for the end. If you did, 
you'd read just the end. Ends of things 
ain’t important. Like the end of a cigar 
—you just throw it away. The end 
makes it look neat, but it ain’t the part 
you enjoy.” 

“But could you really finish it?” I 
asked. 

“Dunno’s I could. Oh sure, I could. 
But we can’t set here telling stories all 
day. Your mother ain’t going to like 
that.” 

“Please go on,” I said, and Mr. Gorm- 
ly said, “Oh go ahead, Tom.” 
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“O.K.,” said Mr. Peek. He opened 
the furnace door, spat into the firebox, 
closed the door and squatted down on 
his heels on the dusty floor. For a min- 
ute he considered, pushing the dust 
around with his forefinger like a sand 
diviner. Then he said: 





WELL, the king was so upset when he 
went down to play solitaire that he 
kept putting tens on eights and red 
jacks on red queens and so pretty soon 
he kicked the table over and went back 
to his spyglass. And there was little 
Jenny, still a-sayin’ something over and 
over. King Roscoe watched her lips for 
a while and then he wrote it down: 
Ingkay Oscoray isanay olday noopsay. 

He wrote it down twice and it came 
out the same both times and he couldn’t 
make any sense out of it, so he took it 
down and showed it to the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Wiggins, who spoke six lan- 
guages. He didn’t tell him where the 
words came from, and Mr. Wiggins 
couldn't make anything out of it, either. 
So the king sent for Jenny. 

When Jenny came, the king was sit- 
ting on his throne and he had on his 
best crown, which was really aluminum 
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with gold radiator paint, though. his 
subjects didn’t know that. He said, 
“Well, Jenny, how are you?” 

And Jenny 
thanks.” 

And the king said, “Well, Jenny, I 
was looking at you a while ago and I 
couldn't make out just what you were 


said, “Pretty well, 


saying and will you repeat it for me 
once more?” 

“Sure,” said Jenny, and she repeated 
it for him: 

“Ingkay Oscoray isanay olday noop- 
say.” 

“Ah,” 
thought it was,’ 


said the king, “that’s what I 
’ and he looked at her 
severely, but Jenny just said, “Yes, Your 
Majesty,’ and waited. 

Well, the king didn’t dare ask her 
what it meant, because, being king, he 
was supposed to know everything. And 
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maybe it didn’t mean anything after all, 
but he thought it did. 

So after a minute he had an idea and 
he said, “Now, Jenny, are you sure 
you've got it just right?” 

And Jenny said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Ah,” said the king again. 

“Didn't you think it was right, sir?”’ 
Jenny asked. 

“Oh, sure,” said the king, “‘sure.”’ 

“And it’s true, isn’t it, sir?’ Jenny 
asked. 

And the king said, “Sure,” again, two 
or three times. 

And Mr. Wiggins and all the other 
palace folks nodded their heads and 
said, ‘Sure, sure,’ and the king was 
wondering what to do next 
Queen Mabel came in. 

‘“What’s all this?” the queen asked 
and the king told her and had Jenny 
repeat what she had said. And the 
queen began to laugh. 

‘“What!”’ said the king. “Do you know 
what it means?” 

And the queen said, “Of course I do.” 


when 
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And Jenny said, “Why,—don’t you 
know, sir? You said it was true.” 

“Of course, it’s true,” said the king. 

“Well,” said the queen, “I guess, 
Jenny, you'd better go down into the 
kitchen and ask Ellen to give you some 
cookies.’ So Jenny went. 

Well, when the palace folks had been 
dismissed, the king said, “Look here, 
Mabel, what does this mean?” 

“Why, don’t you really know?” asked 
the queen, and the king said, “I do 
not!”’ So she told him. 

“What! What! What!” said the king 
angrily. “I will fix that Jenny for this.” 

“Wait a minute, Roscoe,” said the 
queen. “You said in 
front of everybody 
that it was true and 
if that comes out, the 


about what Jenny had said. He wonder- 
ed if maybe it was true that he was an 
old snoop, and if all his subjects 
thought so, too. He hadn’t thought 
about it before. And he went up on the 
tower less and less and the spy-glass got 
all dusty and the people gradually stop- 
ped paying fines, so that when Prince 
Elmer finally became king, the kingdom 
was bankrupt. But that was all right be- 
cause Queen Jenny was appointed re- 
ceiver and she built the country up so 
it is now one of the richest kingdoms in 
that part of the world. And the people 
all love her and have a pet name for 
her. They call her Queen Ennyjay. 


“4 MR. PEEK stopped 
Vy talking in that 


hoarse, unpunctuat- 


= 
ae... 
people will laugh - RN = AS ed drawl and with- 
you right off your ge et out looking up at 


throne. And what's ( 
more,’ she said, “it 
is true. 

“And if I were you,” she said, “I 
would have Jenny betrothed to Prince 
Elmer right away for she is a smart little 
girl and will make a good queen for 
Elmer, who has not got all his buttons, 
if you ask me.” 

“O.K.,” said the king, and he sent 
down to the kitchen for Jenny and had 
her betrothed to the prince on the spot. 

Well, of course Jenny and her mother 
were pretty pleased, and now Jenny 
could climb all the trees she wanted to 
because Prince Elmer had to pay the 
fines since he was now responsible for 
her debts. 

But the king was really pretty upset 
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me, he picked up a 
wrench and went to 
work. 

I said, “Did you really make all that 
up as you went along?” 

Mr. Peek didn’t answer, but Mr. 
Gormly said, “Sure he did. Look. You 
Start a story yourself—any story. And 
Tom will go on with it. You'll see.” 

“Oh, would he?” I said. 

“Well,” said Mr. Gormly, “your 
mother isn’t going to pay us for the time 
we sit here telling stories.” 

“No time now,” said Mr. Peek. I 
guess I must have looked pretty disap- 
pointed for he said suddenly, “You get 
a story—come down to the shop Saturday 
afternoon. Don’t work Saturdays.” 
Then he turned back to his work. 
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building $3 PLAN OF A WELE-FED PIGEON 


By WILFRID BRONSON 

Do you sometimes wonder how the 
birds that don’t fly south can stand the 
winter’s cold? How can they breathe the 
icy air of zero weather day and night 
and eat frozen food, but still keep well 
and warm? 

It is all because of what they have 
outside and inside. Outside there are 
the feathers; longer and oily on the 
back, lying like shingles shedding cold 
rain, sleet and snow; shorter but thicker 
on the breast, and closely overlapping. 
Each feather itself is hollow, and the air 
in it, and the air between it and the 
feathers near it, is always warmer than 
the winter winds that they shut out. 

And under this good overcoat birds 
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also wear a soft, warm suit of down. If 
you have ever slept under a down quilt 
you know how warm a bird’s under- 
wear really is. 

Inside of birds flows the warmest 
blood in the world; 110 to 112 degrees 
for them, only 98 to 99 for you. And this 
warm blood travels only a few inches to 
reach every part of the bird’s body. 

No wonder a city pigeon, sleeping on 
a building’s cold stone cornice, or a 
blue-jay on a frozen branch, can keep 
its toes warm in amongst its feathers. 
And no wonder it does very well on 
frozen food. Its only problem is to find 
plenty of it. For though birds of course 
can feel the cold, with stomachs full they 
usually are warm enough. 


4F you PurT OVT FOOD FOR HUNGRY BIRDS, THESE MAY BE SOME OF YOUR 
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THE LOMG ROAD 





“ ou're late, said the woman 
Y gathering apples from the trees 
along the stone wall as they went by. 
“You're late,’ said the man fishing 
from the bridge. 
“You're late,” said the farmer who 


pulled up his team to give them more 
room. 


“You're late,” said the old man com- 
ing down the steps of the corner store. 

“You're late,” said the boy driving 
home the cows from pasture. “The last 
Thanksgiving turkeys went by a week 
ago.” 

It was usually John who explained, 
“We got held up. Our father was sick.” 
Molly just listened. ‘The words rang in 
her ears like a bell, over and over, 
“You're late, you're late.” 

Father had said the same thing when 
they started at dawn. 

“You're late getting off. I hope you 
may get there before snow flies or you’re 
likely. to lose some of the flock. But 
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don’t drive them too hard for they can't 
stand it. And take care of yourselves.”’ 

Mother had run out with a loaf of 
bread that she had just pulled out of the 
oven and put it into the pack Molly 
carried. John, who was older, had the 
heavier blankets and the three dollars 
and sixty-five cents. Grandma stood at 
the door, waving a dishcloth. 

“You'll have a beautiful time,’ she 
called. “Give my love to Boston.” 

She didn’t say, “You're late.’’ But she 
was the only one who didn’t. 

The first day was warm and gentle. 
There seemed to be no danger in it. 
John had been to Boston once with 
Father two or three years ago, but Mol- 
ly had never been beyond their own 
valley. When they had climbed the road 
over the notch, she saw all the world 
spread out below them in brown and 
gold woodlands and farms set in 
stubble cut in 
squares. She knew that far to the south- 


emerald-green hay 
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TO BOSTON 





east there lay the great city of Boston 
and the ocean, but she could scarcely be- 
lieve that her own eyes could see so 
much and so far. 

“Why, I didn’t know the world was 
like this, John,” she said, and he an- 
swered in a very grown-up way, “The 
world is like a lot of things. You'll see.”’ 

They went slowly, driving the thirty- 
four turkeys ahead of them along the 
grassy edges of the road, so that they 
might catch crickets and grasshoppers 
as they went. John took the right-hand 
side and Molly the left, and with their 
long switches ending in tufts of leaves 
they guided the big birds when they 
strayed. 

The turkeys seeemed to enjoy them- 
selves. The sun shone along their bronze 
feathers and the blue and purple-red 
of the cocks’ heads and wattles so that 
they gleamed like metal. Most of the 
time they flowed slowly along like a 
river and Molly would say to herself, 
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looking at the little brook tumbling 
head over heels beside the road, “We're 
going downhill to Boston.” But some- 
times the turkeys would be frightened, 
or try to go into some field, and then the 
children had to run to head them off. 
Old Turk, the leader, tried to help 
them. He had been to Boston three 
times already and knew the road; his 
calm figure bringing up the procession 
and the sound of the little bell he wore 
at his neck steadied the flightier birds. 
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Turk was to come back with them in 
Samuel Thaxter’s wagon after Samuel 
had unloaded the hams and cheeses he 
was taking to market. 

Sixty miles to go. When a flock start- 
ed early, they counted on twelve days. 
But John and Molly were late. It was 
hard not to urge the turkeys a little. Once 
or twice, when something scared the 
flock, John let them run for a while in- 
stead of trying to quiet them right away. 

“Just that much nearer Boston,” he 
said, as Molly, red-faced and panting, 
joined him. 

“But if they scattered we'd lose a 
whole lot of time,” she said soberly. 

“We have to chance it,” replied John. 

He was fourteen, going on fifteen, 
and nearly as tall as Father now, al- 
though his arms and legs still looked too 
long for him. 

It was John who was in charge. Molly 
just helped, for she was only eight. John 
carried the map their father had drawn 
to show them the road and good places 
to stop for the night where the turkeys 
could roost in the orchard. It was John 
who decided when to let them take dust 
baths in the ruts of the road, and when 
to keep them moving. 

It was fun that first day. They must 
have done well, for they came to the first 
camping place in good time. The map 
showed a long stretch of woods beyond, 
so they didn’t try to go further, but 
asked permission of the farmer to camp 
in the orchard for the night. 

“Sure,” said the farmer, and his wife 
said, “You children can bring your blan- 
kets and sleep in the kitchen if you 
like,” but John couldn’t leave the flock 
and Molly wouldn’t leave him. 

“‘There’s an old haystack at the foot 
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of the orchard,” the farmer said then. 
“You'd better sleep in that.’”’ But they 
ate in the kitchen. 

“I know how it is,” said the man. 
“I’ve taken turkeys to Boston in my 
time. You young ones are pretty late in 
getting started, aren’t you?” 

The hay tickled their faces, but it 
felt warm and soft as they burrowed 
deep into it. Several times during the 
night John roused to look at the flock 
and to make sure that the dark figures 
roosting among the branches were quiet 
and safe, but Molly slept all night long, 
tired out after the excitement of the 
day. 

The second day was as beautiful as 
the first, and the turkeys seemed in good 
humor. The heat had brought out the 
insects and the flock drove the grasshop- 
pers before them in a thin green and 
brown spray. John coaxed them along 
and kept them going almost until dusk. 
He passed the camping place marked 
on the map and found another nearly 
three miles further down the road. 

This time they were barely given per- 
mission to let their turkeys sleep in the 
orchard. “You kids be careful of your 
fire,” the farmer said. “And don’t you 
use any of my fence rails like one crowd 
did last year.” 

“And don’t pick any apples either,” 
added his wife. But later she put on her 
shawl and came down to see how they 
were getting on. 

“I don’t know but that you could 
sleep in the old ice house. It’s empty 
now and the sawdust’s dry. And you 
could keep an eye on your turkeys from 
there,” she said almost grudgingly. As 
she turned to go she took two small eggs 
from the pocket of her apron. 
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‘They're only pullet’s eggs,’ she said. 
“The storekeeper won't take them.” 

The next day a colder wind blew, and 
the insects were scarcer. The turkey 
cocks were more bad-tempered. They 
spread their tails and gobbled and 
teetered on their horny feet as they 
passed people or dogs along the way. 
But Turk kept on steadily, his little bell 
ringing and ringing, and the children 
drove the flock along steadily, too. 

“Might as well get as far as we can 
while they're fresh,” said John. 

That evening they went on until 
they came to the fourth camping place 
on their father’s map; but they had 
made the distance in three days, not 
four. 

Molly was tired, although the load 
on her shoulders grew lighter with 
every day—it was mostly food she car- 
ried. Her feet were sore with walking 
and her back ached, but she didn’t com- 
plain. 

John helped her build the fire in a 
corner of the stone wall, but it kept flat- 
tening in the wind and almost going 
out. 

“Here,” he said, “put a blanket over 
your shoulders. I’m going to the store 
to get some feed.” 

“But it will cost money,” Molly 
quavered. 
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“I got to do the best I can,” John ex- 
plained. ‘“Those turkeys are getting 
tuckered a little. I got to feed them.” 

“If only we weren’t the last flock.” 

“Well, we are and it can’t be helped.” 

Molly sat alone for what seemed to 
her a long time, with the turkeys roost- 
ing about her in the trees. She felt for 
the first time far away from home and 
little and lonely. What were the family 
doing now, she wondered. She didn’t 
seem to care much about Boston. She 
would have traded Boston and every- 
thing in it for a chance to be drying 
dishes for Mother in the lamplit kitchen 
at home. 

When John came back with the feed 
in a paper bag, she felt better. 

“He let me have it for a quarter,’ said 
John, ‘“‘and I bought us a new loaf of 
bread for five cents and five cents’ worth 
of rock candy, too.” 
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The rock candy made Molly forget 
her troubles. And they kept the fire go- 
ing most of the night and weren’t cold 
either. But the next day it rained and 
Turk’s bell jingled pretty forlornly be- 
hind the flock. The turkeys went well 
enough, helped on with their morning 
feed of grain, but the road was muddy 
and both children were wet to the skin. 
At noon they ate cold vittles, standing, 
and by the time they reached the place 
marked out for the night, they were all 
glad to stop. It was a drovers’ inn, and 
John sent Molly to ask how much it 
would cost to put the turkeys into the 
barn for the night. 

A white-haired woman opened the 
door. “It won't cost you a cent,” she 
said. ‘But don’t tell anyone, or my hus- 


band wouldn’t like it. He’s gone off to 
Boston and I do as I please. Get the tur- 
keys under cover as soon as you can, boy, 
and come in. I’ve got supper ready.” 

“But we've got some bread and ham 
still,’ protested Molly uncertainly. 

“Nonsense,” the woman replied. 
“Haven't I had children of my own? 
Come in and get warm. You look tuck- 
ered out.” 

That night they ate chicken stew and 
dumplings, hot potatoes, spinach and 
apple pie, and they slept in feather beds. 

“You'll have one good night’s rest if 
I know it,” declared the woman. “And 
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if it’s rainy tomorrow, you shan’t stir 
one foot.” 

“But we're late, Ma’am,” said John. 
“We've got to go on, rain or shine, be- 
fore the snow catches us.” 


Fortunately the next morning cleared 
to the northwest, bright and cold. There 
was a white frost on the ground, but 
the turkeys didn’t seem to mind that. 

The woman at the inn had fed the 
flock as well as the children and would 











take no money. “All I ask is that you'll 
stop again next year,” she told them. 
“But don’t speak of this if my husband 
should be here.” 


All day they traveled well. The road 
was flattening out now. It was no longer 
downhill, and the farms and villages 
were closer together. They dreaded the 
villages, where the dogs ran out of the 
yards to bark at the turkeys and the flock 
scattered. That day they lost their first 
turkey, a young cock which flew over a 
couple of board fences and disappeared 
altogether from sight. 
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“We can’t spend half a day chasing 
him,” John decided after nearly an 
hour’s delay. “Father said we’d never 
get the whole flock there.” 

The days grew sharper, and the nights 
were so cold that John insisted Molly 


must sleep indoors. She agreed, know- 
ing that he could have double the num- 
ber of blankets if she weren’t there. 
They made good time and lost no more 
turkeys, but on the ninth day the air 
seemed too clear to be trusted. 

“It’s full moon tonight,” said Molly. 
“Father says look for a change after the 
full moon.” 

“If it changes it won’t be for rain,” 
muttered John, and all afternoon he 
kept his eye on the birds more carefully 
than ever. 

“We've only one more day’s trip 
ahead of us, Molly,” he said late in the 
afternoon, “but if it snows tomorrow 
maybe we won’t be able to get the tur- 
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keys through. And if we’re delayed for 
more than a day we won't have any 
money left. Do you think you could go 
on walking by moonlight?” 

“IT could,” said Molly stoutly, “but 
could the turkeys?” 

“We'll have to see.” 


Before. dusk John bought food and 
gave the turkeys all they could eat, 
while he and Molly had a bigger supper 
than usual by the side of the road. He 
wrapped her in the blankets and told 
her to rest until the moon came up. She 
went to sleep with the turkeys standing 
uneasily around her. When she woke 
up, the fire had gone out and the moon 
had risen, broad and bright in the sky. 
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John wrapped up the blankets and they 
started off. 

Old Turk seemed to understand. He 
drove the turkeys before him down the 
moonlit road, his bell twinkling like sil- 
ver in the light. The other turkeys made 
complaining noises at first, but after a 
while they quieted down. 

The moonlight was so bright that the 
road showed brown and the grass had a 
dark green look in the hayfields. But as 
the moon rose higher in the sky, a wide 
ring appeared around it, white and 
fleecy, and John said, ““The moon’s wad- 
ing in snow.” 

“There’re no stars in the ring,” said 
Molly. ““That means it'll snow tomor- 
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row. 
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But in that bright, windless night it 
seemed as though they were walking in 
a dream. The turkeys moved as in a 
dream, too, not running from side to 
side after grasshoppers, but walking 
quietly along in the middle of the road 
to the sound of Turk’s little bell. ‘The 
moonlight flowed whitely from their 
polished feathers and caught on the 
buckles of the straps across John’s 
shoulders and the ends of Molly's shoe 
laces. The lights went out in the houses. 
All the world lay sleeping but an owl 
in the woods and a cat hunting along 
a ditch. 

Still the turkeys went on, and the 
children followed. When the shadows 
of the buildings and fences and trees lay 
almost beneath them and the moon in 
its dark circle was high overhead, and 
the mist had spread slowly over the sky, 
John insisted upon a halt. 

“But we can go on,” Molly argued. 
‘We'd better go on while we're at it.” 

“No use running a good thing into 
the ground,” declared John. “We're go- 
ing to eat now and so are the turkeys.” 

“But you don’t have to build a fire!”’ 

“Yes, I do. And you're to sit down 
now and do as you're told.” 

Once off her feet, Molly thought she’d 
never get on them again. John wrapped 
her up and told her to go to sleep, but 
he wouldn't rest himself. He heated 
water over the fire and made a hot bran 
for the turkeys; then he fed them care- 
fully, seeing that the smaller ones got 
their share. When all had eaten, he 
stamped out the fire and wakened 
Molly. 

“Let me alone,’ she kept saying, 
“there’s no school today,” but he kept 
at her until he had roused her at last. 
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The last half of the night was hard 
on everyone. Some of the turkeys were 
limping, and the children had to keep 
nagging at them. 

“That Turk’s a wonder,” John said, 
for Turk kept driving the flock ahead 
as steadily as though he had just started. 
If John’s feet were tired, he never 
showed it any more than Turk did. 
But Molly was limping; if she hadn't 
begun to sing hymns, she might have 
burst out crying instead. The mist was 
turning to cloud and the feel of the air 
had changed. Any country-bred child 
would have known that snow was com- 
ing. The moon was still shining, but in 
a startled now-you-see-me and now-you- 
don’t way, and the ring around the 
moon looked like a band of copper. 

About four in the 
morning they reached 
Cousin Jonathan Cole’s 
house in Cambridge 
and knocked, though 
they hated to wake any- 
one at that hour. John = 
knew the house by the 
red barn with the 
weather vane of a horse 
jumping a fence, and 
the bow window on the 
right side of a white door with a round 
knocker, just as Father had said. 

Cousin Jonathan came downstairs 
with a candle and let them in. Then he 
put on his clothes and helped John get 
the turkeys under shelter and fed 
while Cousin Mattie hurried Molly off 
to a warm bed. 

Neither of the children woke up un- 
til noon the next day and it’s a wonder 
that they woke up then, for the light 
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was dimmed by falling snow and the 
earth was silent under a white blanket 
already two inches thick. Perhaps it was 
the smell of Cousin Mattie’s good din- 
ner which wakened them. 

“My, you do look more like your- 
selves,” said Cousin Mattie cheerfully 
when they appeared washed and dressed 
at the kitchen door. “You gave me quite 
a turn when you arrived last night, 
looking like two ghosts.” 

“I'd better go see to the turkeys,’’ said 
John, but Cousin Mattie smiled and 
shook her head. “Jonathan drove into 
the market with them this morning in 
the big cart,” she explained. ‘‘He’s just 
back and gone out to put up the horses. 
He got a good price for the turkeys on 
a late market.” 

“But he didn’t take 
Turk?” asked Molly 
anxiously. 

“No, he understood 
about Turk. Turk’s 
out at the barn, smell- 
ing about, proud of the 


trip he’s made—and 
well he may be. No 
one has ever made 


such good time with a 
flock to our knowledge 
and they brought a better price than 
they would have last week, when the 
market was full of turkeys. Lots of folks 
don’t think Thanksgiving’s Thanksgiv- 
ing without a turkey on the platter, but 
there’s a lot will leave it till the last 
minute. Here’s your cousin Jonathan. 
You'd better all eat a good dinner, for 
you've lots to do and see before Samuel 
Thaxter stops to pick you up on Mon- 
day morning.” 
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THE PUPPY 
WHO 
WANTED 
A BOY 


Orn. day Petey, who was a puppy, said 
to his mother, “I'd like a boy for Christ- 
mas.” 

His mother, who was a dog, said she 
guessed he could have a boy if he was a 
very good puppy. 

So the day before Christmas, Petey’s 
mother asked, ‘“‘Have you been a very 
good puppy?” 

“Oh _ yes!’’ said Petey. 
frighten the cat.” 

“You didn’t?” asked Petey’s mother. 

‘“Well—a—I just frightened her a 
little,’ said Petey. “And I didn’t chew 
any shoes.” 

“Not any?” said his mother. 

“Just a teeny-weeny chew,” said Petey. 
‘And I remembered—well, practically al- 
ways—to bark when I wanted to go out.” 

“All right,” said his mother. “I guess 
you've been good. Anyway, you’re aw- 
fully little. I shall go out and get you a 
boy for Christmas.” 

But when Petey’s mother came back, 
she looked very much worried. 

‘How would you like a soft, white rab- 
bit with pink ears for Christmas?’ she 
said to Petey. 

“No thanks,” said Petey. 

“Don’t you want a lovely canary?” 
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“No, I just wanted a boy.” 

‘‘How about some guppy fish? They're 
nice,’ said Petey’s mother. 

“I don’t like fish,” said Petey. “I'd like 
a boy.” 

‘Petey,’ said his mother, “there are no 
boys to be had.” 

‘‘No boys?” exclaimed Petey in dismay. 

“Not one could I find. They're ter- 
ribly short of boys this year.” 

Petey felt as if he couldn’t stand it if he 
didn’t have a boy. 

Finally his mother said, ““There, now, 
there must be a boy somewhere. Perhaps 
you could find some dog who would give 
his boy away.” 

“Do you think I could?” asked Petey. 

“It wouldn’t hurt to try.” 

So Petey hopefully started off. 

It wasn’t long before he saw a collie 
racing with a boy on a bicycle. Petey 
trembled with joy. 

“If I had a boy on a bicycle,” said 
Petey, “I could run like everything! I'll 
take a little run right now,” he thought, 
“and I'll ask the collie politely if he'll 
give his boy away.” So Petey leaped afte 
the bicycle. He called out to the collie, 
“Excuse me. Do you want to give your 
boy away?” 
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But the collie said no, he definitely 
didn’t, in a dreadful tone of voice. 

Petey sat down. He watched the collie 
and his boy on a bicycle until they were 
out of his sight. 

“I didn’t really want a boy on a bicycle 
anyway, said Petey. 

After a while he saw a red setter play- 
ing ball with a boy. Petey was just de- 
lighted. “If I had a boy to play ball with,” 
said Petey, “I'd catch the ball smack in 
my mouth. I'd like to catch the ball 
now!” he thought. 

But he remembered how cross the col- 


lie had been. So he sat down on the side- 


walk and called out politely, “Excuse 
me. Do you want to give your boy away?” 

But the setter said no, he definitely 
didn’t, in a terrifying tone of voice! 

“Oh, well,” said Petey, trotting off, “I 
don’t think playing ball is much.” 

Soon Petey came to a bulldog, sitting 
in a car with a boy. Petey was pleased, for 


he was getting a little tired from so 
much walking. 


“If I had a boy in a car,” said Petey, 
“I'd laugh at walking dogs. I'd like a ride 
right now,” he thought. 

So he called out loudly, but very po- 
litely, “Excuse me. Do you want to give 
your boy away?” 

But the bulldog said no, he definitely 
didn’t, and he growled in Petey’s face. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Petey. He ran off be- 
hind a house and stayed there until the 
bulldog and his boy drove away. 

“Well, who wants to go riding in a 
car? Pff! Not me!” said Petey. 

He thought he’d just rest a while, 
though. He had come a long way for such 
a little dog. He was limping a little when 
he started off again. 

After a while he met a Scotty, walking 
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with his boy and carrying a package in 
his mouth. 

‘Now that is a good kind of boy!”’ said 
Petey. ‘If I had a boy to take walks with 
and carry packages for, there might be 
some dog biscuit or cookies in the pack- 
age. I’d like a cookie this minute!” he 
thought, for he hadn’t had a bite of 
lunch. 

But he remembered how cross the col- 
lie and the setter and the bulldog had 
been. So he stayed across the street and 
shouted at the top of his lungs, but polite 
as could be, “Excuse me. Do you want 
to give your boy away?” 

The Scotty had his mouth full of pack- 
age. But he managed to say no, he defi- 
nitely didn’t, and he showed his sharp 
teeth at Petey. 





“I guess that wasn’t the kind of boy I 
wanted either,” said poor Petey. “But 
my goodness, where will I find a boy?” 

Well, Petey went on and on. Up busy 
streets, dodging the cars and looking in 
stores and round corners. Down quiet 
lanes where dogs rushed to their fences 
and yelped at him. 

He saw Irish terriers, Scotch terriers, 
Skye terriers. He saw foxhounds, grey- 
hounds, wolfhounds. He saw pointers, 
setters, spaniels, beagles, chows. 

He asked every dog politely. But he 
couldn’t find a single dog who would 
give his boy away. 
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Petey’s ears began to droop. His tail 
grew limp. His legs were so tired. “My 
mother was right,” he thought. “There 
isn’t a boy to be had.” 

As it was getting dark, he came to a 
large building on the very edge of town. 
Petey was going by, very slowly because 
his paws hurt, when he saw a sign over 
the door. The sign said: 

ORPHAN’S HOME 

“I know what orphans are,’ Petey said 
to himself. ‘““They’re children who have 
no mother, and no dog to take care of 
them either. Maybe I could find a boy 
here!” 

He padded slowly up the walk of the 
Orphan’s Home. He was so tired he 
could hardly lift his little paws. 

Then Petey stopped. He listened. He 
could hear music. He looked. Through 
the window he could see a lighted Christ- 
mas tree, and children singing carols. 

Petey looked some more. On the front 
step of the Orphan’s Home, all by him- 
self, sat a boy! He was not a very big boy. 
He looked lonely. 

Petey gave a glad little cry. He forgot 
about being tired. He leaped up the walk 
and landed in the boy’s lap. - 

Sniff, sniff went Petey’s little nose. 
Wiggle, wag went Petey’s tail. He licked 
the boy with his warm, wet tongue. 

How glad the boy 
was to see Petey! He 
put both his arms 
around the little dog 
and hugged him 
tight. 

Then the front 
door opened. “‘Good- 
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ness, Dickie,” a lady said, ‘“‘what are you 
doing out here? Come on in to the 
Christmas tree.” 

Petey sat very still.- 

The boy looked up at the lady. Then 
he looked down at Petey. Petey began to 
tremble. Would the boy go in and leave 
him? 

But the boy said, “I’ve got a puppy. 
Can he come, too?” 

“A puppy!” The lady came over and 
looked down at Petey. ““Why,” she said, 
“you're a nice dog. Wherever did you 
come from? Yes, bring him in.” 

“Come on, puppy,” said the boy, and 
in they scampered. 

A crowd of boys was playing around 
the Christmas tree. They all rushed at 
Petey. They all wanted to pick him up. 
They all wanted to pet him. 

Petey wagged his tail. He wagged his 
fat little body. He frisked about and kiss- 
ed every boy who came near. 

“Can he stay?”’ the boys asked. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “he may stay.” 

“Come on, puppy,’ Dickie said. “Get 
your supper.” 

‘We'll fix you a nice warm bed!”’ cried 
another boy. 

“We'll all play games with you,” said a 
third. 

Petey wriggled away from the hands 
that petted him. 
Dickie was the one 
he loved best! 


“But who ever 
would think,” said 
Petey to _ himself, 
“that I'd get fifty 


boys for Christmas!” 
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“Twas the night before Christmas. andall through the house 
Not a creature was stirring not evena mouse —" 
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Mice zever sleep ona fine Christmas eve ! 








Wher, what to my wondering eyes should appear 

















The reindeer are wood ; Willie shoves them away. 


But Santa wont budge -heis glued to the deigh! 





But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 
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—And we hear them exclaim, ere they coast out of sight, 


‘Merry Christmas to all ,and to all a good night i 














































Try this one on the youngest member 
of your family. LrrrLe Fur FAMILy by 
Margaret Wise Brown (Harper. $1.50) 
is an instant hit for the “now-read-it- 
again’”’ age. The words have a poetic 
rhythm and the perfection of simplicity. 
The pictures by Garth Williams show 
that he is not only a great color artist 
but amazingly aware of how to illustrate 
a story. His black and white illustra- 
tions for SruART LITTLE last year were 
inspired. Now he must be acknowledg- 
ed one of the great contemporary illus- 
trators for children. 

LitrLe Fur FAMILY is a tiny book, 
not more than two by three inches, 
wrapped in fur, and boxed like a gift. 
But the novelty of its wrappings should 
not distract attention from its true qual- 
ity. You can read it every hour on the 
hour and still love it! I’m sure that 
many three-year-olds, like my Deborah, 
will wrap it tenderly in the rabbitskin 
after each reading, and put it away care- 
fully until the next time. 

Another high spot among the new 
books is the exact opposite of LITTLE 
Fur FAmMILy. It is big instead of little, 
it is fact instead of fiction, it will take 
weeks instead of minutes to read it 
through. THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) should 
thrill all six-to-twelve-year-olds. 

In THE GOLDEN ENCycLopepiA Dor- 
othy Bennett has arranged the wonders 
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of the world to stimulate the mind, and 
Cornelius DeWitt has made pictures 
which arrest and challenge the eye. This 
is no ordinary collection of facts but a 
storehouse of information and pictorial 
exhibits almost as inexhaustible as the 
Museum of Natural History, where the 
author once collected children’s ques- 
tions and answers. 

If you are planning to be cast away 
on a desert island, here is a treasure. 
With this book at your elbow, you can 
learn more about the rest of the world 
than if you were traveling, and no 
doubt the many pictures of tools and 
plants, machines and processes, would 
help you to live more richly than any 
previous Robinson Crusoe. 

If you want a good rollicking picture 
book, there are many to choose from. 

Mr. 2 OF EVERYTHING by M. S. 
Klutch (Coward McCann. $1.50) is 
about a man who wanted to eat, sleep, 
work and play with 2 of everything: 2 
houses, 2 dogs, 2 pairs of pants, 2 hats, 
2 eggs. His son Peter was not happy 
about this idea and his efforts to reform 
his father had most surprising results. 
The pictures are by Kurt Wiese. 

PRETZEL AND THE Puppies by Mar- 
garet and H. A. Rey (Harper. $1.00) is 
one of the few comic-picture stories 
which manages to be really amusing. 
Pretzel is the longest, lowest dachshund 
in the world, always trying to show off 
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in front of five eager puppies and a 


long-suffering wife. It’s a gay book, 
printed in clear, bright colors. 

Jounny AND .His Mute by Ellis 
Credle (Oxford. $1.50) tells how a lit- 
tle boy buys a backing mule for five 
cents at an auction. Johnny didn't 
mean to buy a mule, least of all such an 
ornery, balky creature, but the mule 
brought him plenty of fun and excite- 
ment before they all got home to Horny 
Hollow. And Pappy wasn’t mad at all; 
in fact, he was pleased. “Yes, sirree,’’ he 
said, “I know a little trick that will 
make a balking mule work harder than 


a hornet.”’ And it did. 
For young cowboys, there’s a new 
Glen Rounds story, WHITEY AND 


JincLesBos (Grosset. $.50). There’s all 
the usual rodeo fandango, with a few 
fancy trimmings thrown in when the 
Texas Man tries out the Lone Tree 
Killer. “I’m a man that will ride any- 
thin’ that has four legs and hair on the 
outside,” boasted the Texas Man, but 
Uncle Torwal’s contraption was too 
slick for him. 

SLAPPY Hooper by Arna Bontemps 
and Jack Conroy (Houghton. $2.00) is 
another tale of big men and small boys. 
Mike Flint is the very freckle-faced boy 
in this book, and Slappy Hooper is the 
world’s biggest, bestest, and fastest sign 
painter. Slappy stood six-feet-nine in 
his stocking feet and he weighed three 
hundred pounds without his 
bucket and brush. 

Time was when Slappy Hooper had 
more jobs than he could handle, paint- 
ing signs all over the West. He painted 
sky signs and street signs, signs in sta- 
tions and cafes, signs for bread and wine 
and stoves and liniment, for senators 


paint 
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and railroads, until his great skill and 
love of the truth produced riots and 
mob scenes. If a few old men and young 
boys hadn’t kept on admiring Slappy 
Hooper, this story of his life would 
have had a very sad ending. 

Small boys of six to eight will wel- 
come the new book by Carolyn Hay- 
wood, PENNy AND PETER (Harcourt. 
$2.00). Penny had red hair and Peter 
was the best baseball player in his 
school. Neither boy ever intended to get 
into mischief, but somehow their ex- 
periments often turned out to have un- 
expected results. 

Girls of this same age will go for THE 
Otp House at Duck LicHt Cove by 
Mabel Betsy Hill (Lippincott. $1.75). 
There's the real flavor of New England 
in this one—a secret room, and the kind 
of adventure many children dream of 
having during a summer vacation. 

Another tumbledown house, located 
in Northern Michigan, serves as a play- 
house for four girls in DANDELION 
Cotrtace by Carrol Watson Rankin 
(Holt. $2.00). First published over forty 
years ago, this story has continued to 
make friends with girls of later decades 
who want “a house of their own.” 

John R. Tunis returns to baseball in 
THe Kip Comes Back (Morrow. 
$2.00). His books are always timely, as 
real as today’s radio program. So it is 
not surprising that Roy Tucker, the 
kid from Tompkinville, has to complete 
his last mission as tail gunner in a flight 
over Occupied France before he comes 
back to play once more for the Dodgers. 
No other sport writer is so successful as 
Tunis in creating the tense atmosphere 
of the locker room and the spirit of fel- 
lowship which wins championships. 
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Nancy paused on her way through the liv- 
ing room because Tom seemed to be doing 
something interesting. “What's that?” she 
asked. 

“It’s a problem,” said Tom. “A man has 
one hundred dollars and he wants to stock 
his farm with exactly one hundred animals 
and chickens. Goats cost ten dollars, sheep 
three, and hens fifty cents apiece. How many 
of each does he get if he spends all his money?” 

Nancy looked disgusted. “You mean you're 
just doing arithmetic?” she asked. 

“Of course not,” replied her brother. “It’s 
a puzzle.” 

“Well, it sounds like arithmetic, and pretty 
hard, too,” Nancy said. 

“All right, here’s an easy one for you. A big 
ship leaves England for New York at the very 
same time that a freighter leaves New York 
for England. The big liner goes exactly 
twice as fast as the freighter, and since 
they are following the same route they pass 
very close to each other. The question is 
which boat is nearer New York when they 
meet?” 

Nancy pondered a moment. “If the freight- 
er was so slow,” she said, “it wouldn't have 
gotten out very far. I should think—” She 
paused. “But then the other boat was speed- 
ing toward New York. Oh, for pity’s sake, if 
they met, they were each about the same dis- 
tance out.” 

Tom grinned. “That's right,” he said. “But 
mine is really hard. I’m going to have my 
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man buy five goats this time. I've tried about 
everything else.” 

“I'll make up a puzzle rhyme while you're 
doing it,” Nancy remarked. “One of those 
with all the answers the same except for the 
first letter, like wine, pine, mine.” This is 
what she wrote: 


My first is loved by every dog 
Both here and in the wild, 
My second is a favorite with 
Almost every child. 
My third would like companionship, 
My fourth can be quite sweet 
Though sometimes it is harsh and loud. 
My fifth is just a street 
Or district in a town, you know, 
And that’s the rhyme complete. 


She had hardly finished when Peter came 
in. “Hi,” he greeted them. “Tell me why it 
is inexcusable for a jeweler to go hungry.” 

Tom looked up. “It was five goats,” he said. 
“I’ve got the answer to my problem. Now let 
me show you a crossword puzzle.” 

“Just a minute,” said his brother. “I asked 
a riddle.” He repeated it patiently. 

“Simple,” said Tom, “his shop is full of 
carats.” 

“Why does a farmer mend his own clothes?” 
asked Nancy. 

“Because he’s such a good sower, of 
course,” Peter replied. ‘““Why does a banker 
lean toward gaudy dress?” 

“He can’t resist checks,” said Tom. 
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ACROSS 


Distress signal 

Insect 

One who hoards gold 
Come in 

Sailor 

Afternoon 


. Doctor 

. Fortresses 

. Country in South America 
. Father 

20. 
21. 


Finish 
Offer 


. Donkey 
24. 


Bronze color 

Large lake in New York State 
Ceased to live 

Restrained 

Joins 

Honey maker 

Short sleeps 


(Answers on page 43.) 
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Ooo ny = 


DOWN 


Former capital of Turkey 
Canonized person 


. Young bull 
. Pronoun 


Railroad 
Prefix to Scottish names 


. River in Wales 

. Pronoun 

. Doctor of laws 

. Associated Press 

. Garden flower 

. Cinders 

. Baby (Scottish) 

. Sour 

. Unhappy 

. Knock softly 

. Doctor of Divinity 
. Member of Parliament 
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Peter Penguin 
Calking 


Hello, Story Paraders, here it is Decem- 
ber and I guess most of you are getting ready 
to celebrate Christmas. We have been busy 
around here, too, as you can see by the cover, 
and that reminds me, don’t miss Jane Wer- 
ner’s story about it on page 44. Then La 
Vada has a page with gifts for you to make 
and you'll find a Christmas play to give. 

Of course, the penglets get pretty excited 
about all this and the other evening they 
came areund and said that they wanted to 
ask me something important. 

“Uncle Pete,” said Peterkin, “is there a 
penguin Santa Claus?” 

“Well, now,” I said, “that’s a good ques- 
tion, Peterkin, but you see peuple have peo- 
ple’s ways and penguins have penguin ways, 
so it takes a long answer, 

“Down in the old, cold Antarctic where 
there is nothing but ice and snow, snow and 
ice for miles and miles, there lives on the 
highest peak the Grand Pan Penguin. He 
has an icicle crown and a throne of ice with 
cushions of snow fresh every day. And there 
he sits and thinks about penguins. 

“He is very old and very wise and he 
thinks about every penguin in the world. It 
takes a long time. Day in and day out he 
thinks and often half the night and then 
once a year on the night before the 25th of 
December he does something about it. He 
steps into his frosted silver sea plane and he 
waves his emerald scepter and off he goes 
over the world. To the good penguins he 
brings something they want very much and 
to each of the bad ones he brings just one 
black pebble to remind them that he knows 
what they’ve been up to.” 

“But how does he know?” asked Peterkin. 
“Way down in the old, cold Antarctic, he 
can’t see much at all.” 
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“The big winds and the little winds tell 
him. They blow all over the earth and when 
they go by his hill, they give him the news 
about penguins and he sits there and thinks 
about it.” 

“Even what happens in houses?” Petunia 
said doubtfully. “If I pinched Peterkin now, 
how would any wind know?” 

‘Just a minute and I'll show you.” I tore 
a thin strip of paper from the edge of my 
newspaper and held it close in front of Pe- 
tunia, so that it waved when she breathed. 
“There are always little winds stirring. You 
make some yourself when you move or 
breathe. Then some day they go by the 
throne of the Grand Pan Penguin and he 


reads them the way I read my newspaper,” 

Petunia thought a minute. “But suppose 
a penguin was part good and part bad. 
What does he do?” 


“That's what he is thinking about so long. 
Lots of penguins are. And he has to decide 
whether each one deserves a nice present or 
a black pebble.” 

The penguins looked at each other. 

“Uncle Pete,” asked Peterkin, “do the 
winds take a long time to get way down to 
the old, cold Antarctic?” 

“Oh, no, even an average wind can do it 
in a week and some of them go much faster.” 

That was four days ago and for four days 
they have done everything they were told and 
washed their fins and faces without being 
told. I wonder why. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 
By Mary Titterton, age 11 


Wouldn't it be fun to go to Yellowstone 
Park in Wyoming? You would see a lot of 
“Old Faithful” is one which 
spouts up every 65 minutes, and the Teton 
Mountains are worth seeing, too. On the way 
you might see bears. A mother might be teach- 
ing her cub to beg, right in the middle of the 
road. You would also find snow there in June. 
It would be cold there at night. You could go 
horseback riding. You might see some buffalo. 
It would be a grand place to visit. 


geysers there. 


BELLS 
By Bobby Lou Schmidt, age 11% 


Tinkle, tinkle, go the bells! 

Hear the story each one tells! 
This one tells of sparkling brooks, 
That one tells of shady nooks, 
Where children go to play 

All throughout the sunny day! 


Don’s New Doc 
By Judith Millman, age 101% 


Don was a ten-year-old boy who was very 
ill and couldn’t go to school. He always had 
a sad look on his face and never laughed. He 
would sit by the window every day and watch 
the children go and come from school. 

One day Don heard a queer noise from the 
door. Don opened the door and a little black 
dog came limping in. He wagged his tail and 
put his little wet nose in Don’s hand. Don’s 
father bound up his leg and his mother fed 
him. Soon the dog was playing again. Don 


named the dog Frisky because he was always’ 


frisking about. Don wasn’t unhappy now be- 
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cause he had Frisky to play with, and he al- 
ways started to laugh when Frisky did tricks. 


MILKING TIME 
By Kitty Binger, age 13 


Want to * Goulplo” ? 
CIEETS see. 


4 th CA 
ae voy 


BY i: 


bello abisy 


It's Easy and Fun, too 
With a Model-Craft Set! 


You can make dozens of life-like models 
originally hand-sculptured by famous 
artists at great cost. Ask your toy dealer 
to show you a Model-Craft Set. 


eat Inc. 


Mo MONROE ST. poets ILL. 














Our Own is wriiten by the boys and girls 
who read Story PARADE. You may submit 
anything you ltke: stories of your own ex- 
periences; humorous anecdotes or imaginary 
tales; rhymed or unrhymed verse; short plays; 
hobbies; book reviews; and pictures. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions and send to OUR OWN, Story 
Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


THE LAMB 
By Jane Resh, age 9 


Oh, little lafnb 

I love you so. 

With coal black nose 
And fleece white as snow. 


A FRIEND 
By Alvin Bradley, age 12 


A friend you are who wears a smile, 

A friend so kind to every child, 

A friend so kind to others, too, 

There can’t be anyone like you. 

With all your majestic ways 

All the people you do praise. 

And of all the places in which I’ve been, 
I cannot find a better friend. 
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My Most EMBARRASSING MOMENT 
By Arthur Haibon, age 13 


My most embarrassing moment was when 
I put one sock on and forgot to put the other 
one on. It was late, and I had to get to school. 
I was on the bus coming to school and Kay 
was sitting behind me. She happened to look 
down at my feet, and when she saw I had one 
sock on, she started to laugh. Then she told 
Bob about it. When we got to school, Bob 
told me I had one sock on. My face started to 
turn red. Then I found my other sock in my 
book, and I started to laugh. From that day to 
this, I do not know how my other sock got in 
my book. 


Books 


By John Liccardo, age 12 


Aren't books such lovely things? 
Think of all the joy they bring, 
They carry you so far away, 
Especially on a rainy day. 


TREES 
By Mary Sue Alanville, age 10 


There are trees that stand so straight and tall, 
Against the sky so blue, 

The breezes murmur through the leaves 

As though singing a song to you! 
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COUNTRIES On Christmas at Grandmother’s we enjoy 
oysters and home-made hot rolls. For supper 
we have chicken soup. We are all happy be- 
If I could travel through Spain and France, cause Christmas has come. 


By Layne Brown, age 11 


_And see a knight with sword and lance, 
I'd see the castles big and tall, 

And colored leaves in middle fall, 

I'd visit the Dutch, with clothes so neat, 
And wooden shoes upon their feet; 
And China, where the rice is grown, 
There'd be people walking all alone. 
I'd go through Scotland, Ireland, too. 
And see the flags, some red, some blue. 
And when I’ve seen each bird and bee, 
I'll travel home across the sea. 





A VIRGINIA CHRISTMAS 


How Do You Do! 
By Allen Spicer, age 8 By Ann Zeitfuchs, age 10 


My grandmother lives in Virginia, not far 
from the capitol, Richmond. When I visit her ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


at Christmas, my Uncle Eugene and I cut Bone. coer. lone. tenes. soee 
; : ’ ’ ’ ’ , - bad 
Christmas trees and holly branches. We load 1. Constantinople, 2.$.0.S., saint, 3. steer 
. A Ste > ae O- wDey c ’ ee . , 


them into the trailer and take them into the 4.ant, 5.miser. me. 6.R.R.. 7. enter, 8 
city to sell. It is fun to ring people’s doorbells tar, 9.P.M.. 10. Mac. 11. Dr.. Dee. 12. castles 
and to ask if they want to buy a tree or some 13.she, 14.LL.D.. 15.A.P.. 16.Chile. 17 
holly. | 90.end, 21. bid 


zinnia, 18.Pa, 19.ashes, 20.end, 21. bid, 
bairn, 22. ass, acid, 23. said, 24. tan, tap, 25. 


Champlain, 26. died, D.D., 27. prim, 28. 
we find the tree we like best. M.P., 29. adds, 30. bee, 31. naps. 


At Grandmother’s we always cut our own 
Christmas tree and greens. We search until 





The Adventures of Phunsi 


Written and illustrated by ALISON MASON KINGSBURY. 
The astonishing escapades of Phunsi, the fleet, adventurous 
young zebra who leaped out of his cage in Central Park, ex- 
plored New York, and, in spite of himself, returned to the Park 
a full-fledged hero. 50 illustrations. Ages6to 10. $2.00 





By EVA KNOX EVANS. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 
The spirited and lovable story of Jimmy Tobuk, an 
Eskimo boy, and the powerful husky, Skookum. When 
Jimmy and Skookum form a team together, their ad- 
ventures on the trail make a thrilling story for all 
children. Ages6to 10. $2.00 


At all bookstores - G P. PUTNAM’S SONS - 2 W. 45th St., New York 19 
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STORY OF THE COVER 


By JANE WERNER 


The littlest angel brought back the news, 


after her visit to the world of men. 
“And there are lights that twinkle. and 
canes of sugar candy, and cookies,” she said. 
The animals listened in silence. 
“Couldn't we have a Christmas party 
here?” asked the little unicorn at last. 
“With a tree?” added the peacock. 
“Well,” said the angels, “we can try.” 
First, the littlest angel flew back for another 
look at the tree she had admired. It was then 
that Martha’s mother saw her. The littlest 
angel told all about the Christmas party 
planned for the forest folk, and Martha's 
mother was able to be quite a help to her. 
“But won't you please come back and tell 
me how the party came off, so I can make 
a picture of it?” asked Martha’s mother. 
So the littlest angel did, and Martha’s 
mother painted the picture on the cover of 
this month’s STORY PARADE. 


—— EOE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of Story Parade published monthly 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for September 16, 1946, State of New York, 
County of Dutchess, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Richard Small, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the Story Parade 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; Editor, Barbara Nolen, New York City; Managing 
Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City; Business Manager, Richard Small, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City; Emil 
Stremlau (holds 100% of stock). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s’ full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) RICHARD SMALL 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16 day of September, 1946 
PERCY F. JORDAN 

(Sear) (My commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


TWO BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION 


Paji 
By Esther Kiviat. Illustrated 
by Harold Price. “The story 
of Paji, a Ceylonese boy, 
who wanted to carve many 
beautiful things, and Push- 
Ba, his dreamy dish-faced 
bullock. Every word is alive 
and vivid.” -Lena Barks- 
dale, Child Life. “The pic- 
tures are right and lovely.” 


-Phyllis Fenner, N. Y. Times. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


Star Mountain 


By Camilla Campbell. Illustrated 
by Ena McKinney. “I am en- 
chanted with STAR MOUN- 
TAIN!—the delicacy, the beauty 
and the simplicity of the telling. 
The drawings by Ena McKin- 
ney are bright and beautiful.” 
-Siddie Joe Johnson, Children’s 
Librarian, Dallas Public Li- 
brary. Ages 8-12. $2.50. 














TWO DELIGHTFULLY ENTERTAINING STORIES 


The Three Famous 
Ugly Sisters 

By Caroline Dyer. Pictures by Donald McKay. 
ees were indeed wonderfully terrifying 
. . . but everyone of goodwill loved them.” 
-May Lamberton Becker, N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune. “The lively colored illustrations add 
to the fun.” -Marjorie Fischer, N.Y. Times. 

Ages 6-10. $1.75. 


The Dog that 


Came True 


By Darrell Huff. Illustrated by Connie Moran 
and Diana Thorne. “Almost every child 
dreams of having a dog, and has pretended 
that he has one. William imagined so hard 
that Wags became real in the happiest logi- 
cal fashion.” -N.Y. Times. “A delightful 
boy and dog story with pictures that are just 
right.” -Chicago Tribune. Ages 6-10. $1.25 





Available at all bookstores 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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y Books to yo under your Cheislaum lee 


AMERICA’S PAUL REVERE 


SLAPPY HOOPER 
By Arna Bontemps & Jack Conroy 


Illustrated by Ursula Koering 


Slappy Hooper was the biggest, 
bestest, and fastest sign painter 
in the world. But there was one 
trouble with his painting — it 
looked too real. When he painted 
a loaf of bread, the birds ruined 
the sign by pecking it. Read about 
Slappy’s other adventures in this 
funny picture book. $2.00 





written by Esther Forbes 
pictures by Lynd Ward 


Paul Revere was a true pa- 
triot. He played an important 
part in the American Revolu- 
tionary War. He was also a 
great craftsman and made 
beautiful things in silver. 
Here is the exciting story of 
his life, with many lovely il- 
lustrations in color. $2.50 





For free, illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys & Girls 
WRITE TO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


1" > 
2 Park Street Boston 7 + 
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HORSES LOVE APPLES: 


. and children are every bit as enthusiastic 
about Whitman Storybooks. They love them 
for their colorful illustrations, 
their imaginative stories, their adorable characters. 
Yes, even the price 


of Whitman Books is popular! 


— a 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





RACINE, WISCONSIN 























| PLASTIC STRAW JEWELRY by ta vada 


1. Do you want to make several kinds of 
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| Christmas gifts this year — necklaces, 
bracelets, and belts of plastic straws and 
buttons? Purchase colored plastic sipper 
straws, button and yarn at the dime store. 


ro 


Here is a necklace made with a single 
string of cardboard circles and straws. 








3. To make this bracelet string buttons and 
straws with two needles and yarn. The 


buttons remain flat and in place. 


uu 5. Cut the straws into any length you wish 

and start stringing them with a needle 

ox through each end. Pull each straw in 
place’ before you string the next one. 


4. For a Bracelet or Belt. 











~ 








To start the bracelet or belt fold a five- 





foot length of yarn and tie it to form a 6. Finish the end with a knot, string one 
loop at the folded end. Thread needles on more straw and tie over the same knot. 
each end of yarn. When more yarn is Cut the ends of yarn. This forms a fast- 
needed just tie on to the ends and slip ener to slip through the loop on the 
the knot inside the straw. other end. 
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A LITTLE CHILD. The Christmas Story Told in Bible Verses 
Chosen by JESSIE ORTON JONES 

Perfect for reading aloud. Elizabeth Orton Jones's lovely illustrations 

show the pageant as children themselves have presented it, with scenery 

and costumes made from simple, everyday objects 

PAGEANT TEXT FOR A LITTLE CHILD, with directions for presentation 

by Jessie Orton Jones 


Ages 6-12. $2.00 


16 pages, including words of hymns and carols. 50 


cents. The effcct of this pageant is so beautiful that a sound movie has 


been made from it, for school, library, and home distribution 


A KITTEN’S TALE 
Written and illustrated by AUDREY CHALMERS 


A homeless but hopeful kitten chooses a new home 
by watching the feet of passers-by. Ages 4-6. $1.50 


HOLIDAY 
Written and illustrated by WESLEY DENNIS 
A show horse who unselfishly postpones retirement, 


for a very special reason. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


THE BOATS ON THE RIVER 

By MARJORIE FLACK. Ill. by Jay Hyde Barnum 
A marvelous picture of a busy river flowing through 
a great city. Full-color illustrations. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


MY DOG RINTY 
By ELLEN TARRY and MARIE HALL ETS 
Photos by Alexander and Alexandra Alland 


“Full of simple, human emotions that evefyone will 
enjoy.’’— Boston Herald Ages 7-10. $1.50 


ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY 
By DOROTHY KUNHARDT. Ill. by Helen Sewell 


“A tender and moving book.’’—R.H.HILI, Saturday 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 


GREYLOCK AND THE ROBINS 
By TOM ROBINSON 
Water-color paintings by Robert Lawson 


Review of Literature. 


How Mrs. Robin saved Robin Junior from a hungry, 
sleek cat named Greylock. Ayes 7-9. $2.00 


BIG MUSIC or Twenty Merry Tales to Tell 
Chosen by MARY NOEL BLEECKER 
Ill. by Louis S$. Glanzman 
“A book to delight girls and boys. A valuable aid to 
the story teller.””“—ANNE T. EATON, All ages. $2.50 


HARRIETT By CHARLES MCKINLEY, Jr. 
ill. by William Péne du Bois 


“Boys, girls, and their elders find Harriett a lasting 
joy."—ANNE T. EATON, N. Y. Times. All ages. $2.00 


MISS HICKORY 

By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 

With lithographs by Ruth Gannett 
The surprising story of New Hampshire Miss Hickory, 
whose head is a nut. Fine lithographs. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE SEA IS BLUE 
Written and illustrated by MARIE A. LAWSON 


A romantic story of Nantucket and the spell of the 
sea as it held three generations. Ages 12-15. $2.00 


BIG TREE Written and illustrated by 
MARY and CONRAD BUFF 


Thrilling life story of one of the oldest and biggest 
trees in the world, the Sequoia Ages 10-15 $3.00 


OLD CON AND PATRICK 
By RUTH SAWYER. III. by Cathal O'Toole 
Patrick, the victim of infantile paralysis, is helped to a 


fuller life by family, friends, and pets. Ages 12-15. $2.00 


ROMMANY LUCK 

By PATRICIA GORDON. Ill. by Rafaello Busoni 
An adventurous gypsy story of medieval England, 
swinging with the joy of outdoors. Ages 10-15 $2.00 


JUNGLE JOURNEY 

By JO BESSE MCELVEEN WALDECK 

Ill. by Kurt Wiese 
“Exceptionally fine library and school material.” 
Kirkus High School age. $2.50 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON 
By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
§l. by Frederick T. Chapman 
Books lead a crippled boy of medieval England to 
health and a great discovery. High Schoo! age. $2.50 


TREASURE FOR THE TAKING 

A Book List for Boys and Girls 

By ANNE THAXTER EATON 
“Oh for a golden star to set against this... fine and 
helpful new book.’’— Christian Science Monitor. $2.50 


Write for free, illustrated catalogue 1946-47 


THE VIKING PRESS, I8 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
























































4? BIG 1946 CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER! 
| Walt Disney's Toy Figures 
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DONALD To Every 
Child! 
© W.DP. 
9 inches HIGH 
GAILY COLORED PINOCCHIO 4 EFS 





STURDY PLAY BOARD 





MICKEY 


PLUTO 


With Each Subscription to 
Welt Disneys Comics and Stories 


Together With Attractive Gift Card Bearing Your Name 


a — a 


Printed in full color, this magazine offers delightful, wholesome 
entertainment for everyone. Fairytale fantasy, with its charm and 
beauty, pervades the entire book. 


The best in entertainment, artwork, coloring, and readability make 
WALT DISNEY'S COMICS AND STORIES the perfect Christmas 
gift. Approved by parents and teachers, it is TOPS in comic en- 
tertainment. 


A 5-Year Subscription—$4.00 A 3-Year Subscription—$2.50 
(60 Big Issues ) ( 36 Big Issues ) 


A 2-Year Subscription—$1.75 A 1-Year Subscription—$1.00 
( 24 Big Issues ) (12 Big Issues ) 








Mail to: K K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Dept. 12SP POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $...... .. for which please send a ....... year subscription to 
“Walt Disney's Comics and Stories’ plus Walt Disney's Toy Figures to: 
Name 
Street 
City Zone 
State 
[ | Check here if this a new subscription 

















Gift card to read from 





Donor’'s Name 


Address 








THE HOME-BUILDERS 


By Warren Hastings Miller 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Even a farm can be an adventure, and if it’s an old farm 
that you are trying to bring back to usefulness—even 
more so! Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


DOLLY MADISON‘S SURPRISE 


Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


Anyone at all who knows anything about Dolly Madison, 
knows that she has plenty of surprises. Peter Wells has 
written and illustrated the story of ice creaam—mmmmn— 
for all you folks of six to ten. $1.25 


BONNY’'S BOY 
By F. E. Rechnitzer 
Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse 


This little black cocker, Bonny's Boy, will find his way 
to your heart, just as he did to Davy’s. Ages 12 and up. 
$2.00 


A SQUIRREL CALLED RUFUS 
By Richard Church 
Illustrated by John Skeaping 


You'll like Rufus, we know. He's a saucy little red squirrel, 
who with his friends the other red squirrels, battles to 
save the English forests from the gray squirrels. Lots of 
excitement for all. Ages 9-12 


THE SCRAPPER 
By Leland Silliman 
Illustrated by George Avison 


\ oy 
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At Camp Biazing Rock, Tim finds a 

new meaning in cooperation and changes 

into one of the happiest, most interesting boys you 
ever met. Don’t miss his story. Ages 12 arid up.. .$2.00 


MY AMERICA 

IN CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
By Edna D. Francis 

Illustrated by Lawrence T. Dresser 


Here's an easy, pleasant way for you to learn geography 
and history—by crossword puzzles, each drawn in the 
outline of a state. Ages 9-12. ... $1.50 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF TRAINS AND RAILROADING 


By Norman Carlisle and Associates 


You'll have to see this one! It’s a beauty of a book and 
if your hobby is trains, you won't let it out of your 
hands. Ages 12 and up....... és0 shawnee 


THE STORY PARADE 
TREASURE BOOK 


A collection of the best beloved stories and poems 
chosen from your favorite magazine. You'll find all the 
stories you liked best. For ages 9 to 12.........$2.00 





THE JOHN C..WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











